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ARGENTINA July 8.—It was learnt that the President had said that 
the Government would call elections at the end of the year, and that he 
would do his utmost to ensure the elections being absolutely free, and that 
the future president should be chosen by the people in accordance with 
the principles of democracy. The press, he said, was free to criticize con- 
structively, but this freedom had been abused by discrediting Argentina 
abroad and disturbing the country. Referring to the recent wave of 
strikes, the President said that capital had not reached agreement with 
labour on wages, and the Government had been falsely represented as 
the enemy of capitalists. The wealthy classes were responsible for the 
recent labour unrest and he denied that the Government position was 
shaky. 


AUSTRALIA. July 5.—Mr. Curtin died. 


AUSTRIA. June 25.—It was learnt that the zones of occupation were 
to be as follows: Stryria, Carinthia and Southern Tyrol, British; 
Upper Austria, Salzburg and Northern Tyrol, American; Lower 
Austria, Burgenland and the province of Vienna, Russian; Vorarlberg, 
French. 
july 2.—Moscow radio reported that Dr. Renner had been relieved 
of his duties as leader of the Socialist Party. 


BELGIUM. June 19.—The King’s A.D.C., Viscount de Pare, stated, 
“There is no question of his Majesty abdicating. The King having 
decided to return to his country, the Government has resigned. From 
this moment, the King has effectively reassumed his full constitutional 
prerogatives.” 
M. van Acker announced that the King had decided to try and form 
anew Government before his return from Salzburg. 


I 
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Fune je m0taders of the Catholic Party decided to form; 
new Government. 4 

June 22.—M. Gillon and M. van Cauwelaert, Presidents of the 
Senate and Chamber of Representatives, arrived in Salzburg for 
consultation with the King. 

June 24.—The King’s statement to M. Gillon and M. Cauwelaer 
was reported at a meeting of the directing committees. “It will be f 
necessary,” the King said, “for us to devote ourselves to our country, 
and to co-operate loyally in a scrupulously constitutional and demo- 
cratic spirit, thinking only of the public good.” 

June 25.—The Liberal groups of the Senate and the Chamber 
confirmed by 47 votes to 3 their party convention’s motion urging the fF 
King’s abdication. 


BURMA. June 20.—The Governor of Burma, Sir Reginald Dorman. 
Smith, opened his conference with Burmese leaders in Rangoon. He § 
could not say when the civil Government would take over from the J 
military administration, but the Government would return with 2 main F 
objectives, (1) with the help of the Burmese people, to start repairing F 
the damage done, (2) and with their help to ensure that Burma attained F 
full self-government in the shortest possible time. The Governor had 
been sent back by Britain to Burma to set up a new régime without | 
any unnecessary delay. Before self-government could be attained | 
Burma must have a freely elected legislature with a council of Ministers F 
who could voice the country’s views; she must have decided upon the F 

e of constitution she desired, and she must have clarified beyond F 
doubt her future relations with Britain by the conclusion of freely 
negotiated agreements on such matters as defence, commerce, finance. F 
Elections could not be held until there was a state of internal tran- — 
quillity, but in the meantime there would be a “caretaker” Government F 
and an executive council. 


CANADA. July 6.—It was learnt that the final results of the General 
Election were: Liberal, 119; Conservative, 65; C.C.F., 28. 

July 8.—It was learnt that the Government had recognized the Polish F 
Provisional Government. 


CHINA. June 19.—It was learnt that the Communists had announced F 
that they had decided not to participate in the 1945 meeting of the 
People’s Political Council because the Kuomintang Government had F 
rejected their requests, and those of other democratic parties, for the 
formation of a coalition government and for other democratic reforms. & 

June 28.—It was learnt in Washington that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek f 
had told the Press that unless the U.S.A. gave them sufficient economic 
assistance full use could not be made of the military help China was 
receiving. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. June 21.—Prime Minister’s arrival in Moscow. 
(see U.S.S.R.) 
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22.—President Benes decreed the confiscat al! farms and 

corporations belonging to Germans, Hungarians, and “traitors and 

Nazi collaborations of any nationality”. 

June 29.—Agreement on Ruthenia. (see U.S.S.R.) 

_ July 2.—The Prime Minister, referring to recent disagreements with 

- Poland, said, “Poland and Czechoslovakia must live in the closest 

_ friendship and agreement”. They had told Polish statesmen ‘‘that the 
Teschen district is an indispensable part of our economic system. .. .”” 
Referring to Czechoslovak claims to Glatz, Ratibor, and Leobschutz, 
he said, ‘If Poland is to get extensive territory in Upper Silesia, East 
Prussia, and Pomerania, it is only fair that a great Czechoslovak 
industrial centre like Moravska Ostrava and Vitkovice should be able 
to breathe freely. The territorial claims will be settled at the peace 
conference. We are resolved to carry through these comparatively 
modest demands”. 


EIRE. July 6.—Questions were raised in the Dail concerning the value 
and future of Irish credits, estimated at between {150 and £300 million, 
which had accumulated in London during the war. Mr. de Valera said 
that, in the circumstances, Britain was almost their only market for 
agricultural produce and owing to Britain’s shortages they would have 
to continue exporting on credit. Their policy was, however, to make 
Eire as independent of the British market as possible. 


FRANCE. June 19.—Gen. de Gaulle, addressing the Assembly on 
the Levant situation, said that they needed to find a solution that paid 
due regard to Franco-British friendship. “Declarations of principles”’, 
he said, “‘were made in London, but in fact on the spot it was obvious 
to everyone that France was being progressively driven out... We do 
not accept facts accomplished at our expense’. In the world there 
could be ‘‘only one kind of justice—moral justice”. Though they felt 
deeply ‘the community of interests which, despite everything, has kept 
Britain and France side by side during these 30 years of war” they 
asked that that friendship “‘be also respected in the person of France”’. 

The Assembly voted a motion asking the Government to conclude 
a treaty with Britain similar to the Franco-Soviet treaty. 

Paris radio announced that the Radical party, under the presidency 
of M. Steeg, had unanimously demanded the re-establishment of 
government by elected representatives, the immediate election of a 
President of the Republic, and the full re-establishment of both 
Chambers. It added that the Saar must be given to France. 

Mr. Shone’s telegram to the British Embassy in Paris concerning a 
report that the British authorities in Syria forcibly evacuated 4 French 
nuns from the leper hospital at Douma, was published, the text being 
as follows: The facts are that on June 4 the French Assistant Delegate 
at Damascus, M. de Legarde, informed the acting British Consul that 
these sisters had received orders from the Holy See to leave and 
requested that steps should be taken to have the lepers looked after. 
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The consui approached the Syrian health authorities and succeeded jn 
getting them to send officials to take charge of the lepers. The nuns 
were evacuated by the French authorities and the British were not 
involved in any way. 

By a large majority the Assembly adopted the following resolution: 

“Affirming the friendship of Republican France for the Arab world, 
it expresses its desire to adapt its policy in the Middle East to the spirit 
of the declaration of the Rights of Man. It solemnly identifies itself 
with the declaration of independence addressed to the Lebanese and 
Syrian peoples by the Provisional Government of the Republic under 
the guarantee of freely negotiated treaties for agreements. 

“It notes the statement made on June 13 by the British Prime 
Minister, according to which the British Government does not intend 
to supplant France in these countries and will support French influence 
in Syria and the Lebanon, but only in international councils, desiring 
that France may herself reach an agreement with Syria and the Lebanon 
and that she should withdraw her troops as soon as agreement is 
reached, and requests that the Government should discuss all agree- 
ments or treaties with Syria and the Lebanon in a spirit of confident 
friendship, considering these two States as independent and sovereign. 

“It also wishes that all proposals which may be put forward by the 
British Government in connection with its statement on June 13 be 
considered in the same spirit and that the Government should increase 
its efforts towards the drawing up of a French-British treaty which, 
with the French-Soviet treaty, would be one of the European 
foundations for the building of world peace.” 

June 22.—British Government's statement on intervention in the 
Levant. (see Great Britain.) 

June 24.—The French Press Agency, commenting on the Govern- 
ment’s view of the British Government’s Note on the Levant, said that 
the British Government had intervened to restore and maintain order 
“in contradiction with the terms of the Lyttelton-de Gaulle agreement, 
according to which it rested with the local French military command. 
By transferring responsibility for order to the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments, the British Government was giving responsibility to 
those who provoked the disorders, and the withdrawal from the French 
authorities of a task expressly recognized as theirs by the British them- 
selves rested on no juridical foundation. The British provision for action 
in future disorders had been interpreted in Paris as the prelude to new 
measures of eviction in other areas. 

June 25.—It was learnt that M. Paul-Boncour, head of the French 
delegation’‘at San Francisco, had sent a memorandum to Mr. Stettinius 
asking the United Nations to appoint a commission of 3 representatives 
of Powers not directly interested in the Levant to “investigate the origin 
of the dispute and thus facilitate its conciliatory settlement”’. 

The Foreign Secretary sent a Note to the Spanish Government 
expressing regret for the Chambery train incident, and saying that those 
responsible for attacking Spanish workmen would be punished. 

M. Herriot, speaking in Lyons, said, “I feel we in this country need 
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to undertake moral rather than political reforms. There is something 
wrong with a nation when speculation becomes more important than 
work, and two hours’ black marketing is preferred to a week’s work 
because it is more profitable. We have lost our sense of honesty and 
loyalty to promises given.” 

Joseph Darnand was arrested in Italy by Allied intelligence agents. 

uly 6.—It was officially announced that “President Truman has 

invited Gen. de Gaulle to visit the U.S. during August. Gen. de Gaulle 
has replied that he accepts the invitation with great pleasure.” 

M. Bidault received the Lebanese Minister in Paris. 

July 7.—Mr. Churchill arrived at the Chateau de Bordaberry for a 
short holiday. 


GERMANY. June 22.—It was learnt from the Finance Branch of the 
Allied Military Government that almost the whole of Germany’s 
financial assets, including bullion, silver, gems, coins, banknotes, and 
bonds, had been retrieved from deposits all over Germany. 

June 25.—The Soviet news agency stated that the German Com- 
munist Party had been registered with the Soviet Commandant of 
Berlin and with the judicial authorities. 

June 27.—The Free Socialist trade union association in Hamburg 
was dissolved by the British Military Government for being too 
olitical. 

’ July 1.—It was learnt that Gen. Keinzel had committed suicide. 


july 6.—It was announced from Luxembourg that the first free 
German court had been opened at Bremen. 


GREAT BRITAIN. June 20.—Justice Jackson, U.S. representative 
of the War Crimes Commission, arrived in London. 

June 22.—An official statement was issued explaining that British 
troops had intervened in the Levant States in order to prevent a Middle 
East disturbance which would hamper the allied war effort. When 
order had been restored it was necessary to evacuate certain French 
units so as to remove the cause for possible further clashes. French 
civilians had to be evacuated from scenes of conflict as they were in 
danger of their lives. 

Since the main disorders had been suppressed, the Syrian and 
Lebanese Governments were primarily responsible for the maintenance 
of order within their territories, but ‘In the event of disturbances 
which cannot be dealt with by the forces at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment the local British commander will be authorized to take such 
impartial action as he considers necessary to re-establish order and 
normal control through the civil authorities. 

“It must be clearly understood that intervention by British troops 
implies no intention on the part of the British to supplant the French 
in Syria and the Lebanon. The British authorities do not intend to 
prejudice in any way the final solution of the situation in the Levant 
States. The British military forces will not be used otherwise than 
impartially, and if they have to intervene further to prevent disturbances 
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in the interests of the war effort of the allied nations the British com. — Co 
manders will take action against anyone responsible for creating such in 
disturbances.” J 
Mr. Walter St. Clair Howland Roberts was appointed Ambassador del 
to Peru. pee 
June 24.—French reaction to Government’s Note on intervention of ‘ 
in the Levant States. (see France.) to: 
June 25.—Sir Owen St. Clair O’Mally was appointed Ambassador for 
to Portugal. : 
July 5.—It was officially announced that the Government ‘welcome eth 
the establishment of the Polish Provisional Government of National pla 
Unity as an important step towards the fulfilment of the decisions 
regarding Poland embodied in the declaration on Poland issued by the IR: 
Crimea conference. In full agreement with the U.S. Government they 
have conveyed to M. Osobka Morawski their recognition of the Polish IT. 
Provisional Government of National Unity, and have informed him of § 
of their readiness to establish diplomatic relations with it. In doing so Mit 
they have recalled that the Polish Provisional Government of National Aft 
Unity shall be pledged to the holding of free and unfettered elections as Edt 
soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot, in j 
which all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take de 
part and put forward candidates”. Gor 
The Foreign Office stated that an Interim Treasury Committee for J 
Polish Questions would be appointed by the British Government to out 
supervise the liquidation of the machinery in Britain of the London hea 
Polish Government. Arrangements for the supply and pay of Polish —. 
forces would be safeguarded pending further decisions. The essential _ 
civilian services, e.g. the educational and hospital services for Polish On 
citizens in Britain, and the maintenance of Polish refugees in other F ‘!"° 
countries, would be continued temporarily under the directions of the beets 
committee. 
July 7.—The chairman of the National Bank of Poland, and the J 
chairman of the Polish co-operative movement, members of the com- allie 
mission appointed by the Provisional Government to “secure the 
property of the Polish State”, arrived in Britain. and 
The Regent of Iraq arrived in London on his way home from the digr 
U.S.A. and Canada. You 
but 
GREECE. July 6.—The Communist Party leader told the press, FP“! 
a propos of his claim that a monarchist coup d’état has been planned: — 
“The movement has become abortive because of our denunciation of it J ° 
and because of the disposition of the Government”. ree 
The Prime Minister said, “It is incorrect to say that the Govern- rut 
ment has taken preventive measures, but the Government is ready to died 
face any action whether by Right-wingers or by Left-wingers”’. . 
INDIA. June 19.—A telegram from Mr. Gandhi to Lord Wavell was . th 
published, in which he said that if the proposal that Moslems and Jy 


caste Hindus should be equally represented on the new Executive 
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Council was maintained, he would advise Congress not to participate 
in the formation of the Council. 

June 25.—The Conference opened and was attended by 21 Indian 
delegates. The Viceroy said that they must “‘rise above the level of old 
prejudices and enmities and of party and sectional advantage and think 
of... the good of 400 million people, and how we can best combine 
to implement these new proposals made by the British Government 
for the advancement of India now and in the future”. 

The president of the All India Hindu Mahasabha asked all Hindus 
at a meeting in Poona to resist with all possible means the ‘‘Wavell 


IRAN. June 20.—Gen. Paget arrived from Beirut. 


ITALY. June 19.—A Government was formed under the premiership 
of Sgr. Parri. Sgr. Nenni and Sgr. Brosio became Vice-Premiers. The 
Ministers included: Sgr. de Gasperi (Christian Democrat), Foreign 
Affairs; Sgr. Togliatti (Communist), Justice; Sgr. Riuz (Liberal), 
Education; Sgr. Barbareschi (Socialist), Labour and Social Welfare. 

June 21.—It was announced that Sgrs. Parri, Nenni, Brosio, Togliatti, 
de Gasperi, and Ruini would form an inner Cabinet to formulate 
Government policy. 

June 22.—Unita, answering criticisms in The Times regarding 
outbreaks of violence in Italy, said that democracy could have made 
headway faster “if the Allies had really limited their intervention in 
our affairs to military things and had kept to their repeatedly avowed 
aims ‘to guarantee the peaceful working of Allied lines of supply’... 
On the contrary, it is clear to anyone who studies the history of Italy 
since the armistice that Allied intervention has often extended to most 
varied political and economic questions, and... Allied control as 
regards the purge has had a strongly retarding effect”. 

June 23.—Sgr. Parri broadcast to the nation saying: “Our great 
allies have the fullest understanding of our needs, but their confidence 
in us, which will be expressed in terms of bread, coal, raw materials 
and credits, depends on our capacity to govern ourselves, and on the 
dignity and sense of responsibility of every individual citizen... 
You... naturally think first of your daily bread—material questions— 
but I want to put moral questions first: We have got a long stage of 
civil education to go through to rid us of our sad past and give us a 
sense of moral seriousness. It is for the Government to set an example 
of honesty, justice and tolerance. If we do not do this and if we do not 
succeed soon in giving Italy a new organic structure, we shall lose the 
fruits of our liberation and the chance to govern and rebuild our 
country ourselves. We shall lose liberty itself, and our dead will have 
died in vain.” 

Populo stated that the Morgan line in Istria and Venezia Giulia left 
to the Yugoslavs all Istria except Trieste and Pola, and all the islands. 
It asked who would save the freedom, the lives and the property of 
Italians in the region until the peace conference. 
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Globo on the same topic said, “We lose half our national coal produc- 
tion, four-fifths of our bauxite, and one-fifth of our mercury production”, 
Anxiety for the fate of Italians in Fiume and other Italian towns in 
Istria was the main theme. 

June 28.—The Deputy Supreme Commander of the Mediterranean, 
Gen. McNarney, announced that the whole of Italy (Bolzano and 
Venezia-Giulia possibly excepted) would be handed to Italian contro! 
by September. 1,600 American troops doing salvage work and 5,000 
of the Air Force would remain under the General European Occupa- 
tional Theatre Command. 


JAPAN. June 20.—Tokyo radio announced that since the battle of 
Okinawa was ‘‘as good as lost” they needed a “‘new technique”’ of 
warfare to beat the Allies, and that the Japanese people had reached the 
“last decisive stage’’. 


THE NETHERLANDS. June 24.—The names of the new Cabinet 
members were announced: Prime Minister and Minister for the 
Co-ordination of the War Effort, Prof. W. Schermerhorn; Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. E. N. van Kleffens; Home Affairs, Dr. L. J. M. Beel; 
Education, Science and the Arts, Prof. G. van der Leeuw; Social 
Affairs, W. Drees. 

June 28.—The Queen returned to Amsterdam after a 5-year exile. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. July 2.—The Duke of Abercorn tendered 
his resignation and Vice-Admiral the Earl of Granville was appoin‘ed 
Governor in succession. 


NORWAY. June 18.—Hr. Paal Berg stated that he had failed to form 
a Government. 
June 19.—The King invited Hr. Gerhardsen to form a Government. 
June 21.—Hr. Gerhardsen completed his cabinet, including Hr. 
Trygve Lie (Labour), Foreign Affairs; Hr. Johan Cappelen (Conserva- 
tive), Justice; Dr. Gven Oftedal (Labour), Social Affairs; Hr. Oscar 
Torp (Labour), Defence; Hr. Gunnar Jahn (Liberal), Finance. 


POLAND. June 15.—Warsaw radio quoted reports from the Polish 
press that the Czechoslovaks had persecuted the Polish population in 
Teschen. 

June 16.—Warsaw radio reported that Marshal Rola-Zymierski had 
conferred with the Czechoslovak Minister in Warsaw about Teschen. 

June 19.—Warsaw radio announced that Marshal Rola-Zymierski 
with the first detachment of the Polish Army had arrived in Teschen 
and had been warmly received by the population. 

June 20.—It was learnt that as M. Witos was too ill to travel to 
Moscow for the discussions, M. Mikolajezyk had chosen M. Kiernik 
to replace him. 

June 21.—Moscow sentences on Polish leaders. (see U.S.S.R.) 
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June 22.—M. Areizewski said in London that his Government could 
not recognize the legality of the Moscow trial. 

Polish Ambassador’s Note to State Department. (see U.S.A.) 

June 26.—It was learnt that the Polish Government in London had 
sent a declaration to all the allied Governments, except the U.S.S.R., 
stating that ‘“‘the so-called Polish provisional Government of National 
Unity is illegal” and that it would hand over its authority “solely to a 
Government which has been formed on free Polish soil, and one which 
reflects the will of the people as expressed in a free election.” 

June 27.—The Polish delegation to Moscow returned to Warsaw. 

June 28.—The Lublin Administration resigned and M. Morawski 
formed a new Government including himself as Premier; M. Wladyslaw 
Gomolka, Vice-Premier; M. Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, Vice-Premier and 
Minister of Agriculture; National Defence, Gen. Rola-Zymierski; 
Foreign Affairs, M. Wincenty Rzymowski; Labour and Social Welfare, 
M. Stanezyk; Justice, M. Henrik Swiontkowski; Education, M. 
Czeslaw Wyciech. 

June 29.—In an article in Futro Polski, signed by Prof. S. Kot, the 
Polish Peasant Party in London said that the changes in the new 
Government did not go far enough and that the Coalition of parties 
was not as broad as it might be. “But”, it added, “whatever our 
opinion about the Moscow agreement might be, we declare publicly 
and solemnly that we consider it salutary for Poland. It is desired by 
the country and is securing the nation from disorder . .. We recognize 
the authorities just formed in Poland to be legal and national.”” ‘They 
reserved their rights to criticize the Government and to conduct an 
electoral campaign, but considered that their support for the Govern- 
ment was the “only reasonable policy”. 

It was learnt that M. Witos and Prof. Grabaki had been appointed 
members of the Polish National Council of the Homeland in Warsaw. 

July 3.—It was learnt that the new Government of National Unity 
had told the British and U.S. Governments that it accepted the Yalta 
decisions and was prepared to hold free and unfettered elections with 
a secret ballot. 

July 4.—M. Bierut, president of the National Council and temporary 
president of the Provisional Government, said that the election date 
depended on the repatriation of several million Poles. Poland needed 
many working hands, and those repatriated would at once find work in 
agriculture and industry. 

July 5.—British Government’s recognition of Provisional Govern- 
ment and statement on liquidation of Polish Government in London. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Pee Government’s recognition of Provisional Government. (see 

S.A.) 

July 6.—An official statement was issued in London on behaif of the 
Provisional Government in Warsaw that it had appointed its own 
commission, under the chairmanship of M. Drozniak, to take over and 
secure all property of the Polish State in Britain. 
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SPAIN. June 21.—Gen. Franco inaugurated a broadcasting service to 
Spanish America. He complained of foreign misunderstanding of the 
profoundly national Catholic orientation of contemporary Spain. 

June 22.—Evidence that Franco offered in 1941 to join in the war 
against Britain, provided Hitler and Mussolini supplied Spain with 
food, arms, and ammunition, and that Spain would be given French 
Morocco, was found in a letter from Weissacker, former German 
Ambassador to Italy, to Ribbentrop. 

June 24.—It was officially explained that the closing of the French 
frontier was merely an economic measure taken by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to halt their export of foodstuffs to the French, since the exhaus- 
tion of the peseta credits. 

June 25.—French Government’s apology for Chambery incident. 
(see France.) 


SWEDEN. June 16.—M. Hansson stated in Stockholm that they had 
received 50,000 Norwegians, of whom nearly 6,000 went to England, 
and 18,000 Danes. About 13,500 Norwegians and 3,500 Danes got 
police training. Military equipment for 78 million crowns was pro- 
vided. 50,000 tons of food and 750 tons of clothes had been transferred 
to Norway and in later months the Swedish relief organization had 
fed 280,000 Norwegians living clandestinely or imprisoned. 


SWITZERLAND. June 20.—The Head of the Political Department, 
Federal Councillor Petitpierre, stated in the Second Chamber that 
Soviet charges of ill-treatment of Russian refugees in Switzerland had 
been grossly exaggerated. 1,000 Russian refugees had expressed their 
satisfaction and gratitude at their treatment and had said that Soviet 
complaints were due to lack of accurate information. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. June 22.—British Government's 
statement on their intervention. (see Great Britain.) 

June 28.—The Lebanese Prime Minister told the press: “The 
Lebanese are as determined as the Syrians that the French must go: 
not only the military, but civilians as well”. Some dozens of French 
officials had already been thrust out of the Lebanese Government. The 
Lebanon, he continued, had no intention of concluding a treaty with 
France. There was no question of any obligation to end the French 
mandate with a treaty, “‘because we have never recognized the mandate, 

.. we have been fighting it for 25 years”. They “would be in dire 
need”’ of foreign assistance, but they would themselves decide who was 
to provide it. When all the French had left they might decide that some 
of them could return. For the future security of their country they 
would turn first to the world security organization and then to the Arab 
League. He denied that French administration had profited the 
country either economically or culturally, and said that the “Banque de 
Syrie et Liban” had “been the chief factor in destroying the economic 
life of the country”. 
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july 1.—The Syrian Ministry of the Interior announced that the 
total casualties in the Syrian troubles were 593 killed and 1,972 injured. 

July 4.—Gen. Beynet visited the Lebanese Foreign Minister. 

ly 5.—An outbreak occurred in Latakia when 3 French soldiers 
were killed, and 45 others, including 8 French soldiers, were injured. 
British troops took over control of vital points in the town. 

July 7.—It was learnt that the president of the Banque de Syrie et 
du Leban had replied to the Lebanese Prime Minister’s charge, and said 
that the International Conference of April, 1944, in Cairo, had recog- 
nized the sound policy which had always been pursued by the bank in 
credit and in currency matters. 

The French delegation in Beirut announced that the troupes spéciales 
were “‘transferred to the Syrian and Lebanese Governments”. 


U.S.A. June 20.—The Senate passed the Bill extending the reciprocal 
trade agreements programme for 3 years and giving the President 
authority to reduce tariff rates by a further 50 per cent. 

June 22.—M. Ciechanowski, the Polish Ambassador, sent a note to 
the State Department questioning the legality of the Moscow trials. 

F.-M. Smuts told the press in San Francisco that this time the victors 
were trying to build on the realities of industrial power and had 
recognized more clearly the need to deal with the economic causes of 
war. Having praised the work done at the Conference on regional 
groupings he said that perhaps Europe, with Russia in the east and 
Britain in the west, could organize an effective regional organization. 
He described the U.S. as beyond doubt the greatest country in the 
world and only “just beginning”’. 

June 25.—The lend-lease administration said in Washington that 
lend-lease aid to the U.S.S.R. for Siberia was being continued, since 
this was ‘“‘of military advantage to the U.S.” as the possibility of 
Russia’s entry into the war against Japan tended to pin down in 
Northern Manchuria large numbers of Japanese troops. 

The Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs said in Washington 
that the State Department had abundant evidence that, in anticipation 
of military defeat, the Nazis had begun to carry out plans to safeguard 
their foreign holdings and to transfer abroad sufficient funds and specially 
trained personnel to carry on pan-German activities even while the 
Allied armies were in occupation of Germany. The Allies, however, 
had taken the first steps towards the dissolution of German inter- 
national combines, and the Allied Control Council or the Allied 
Reparations Commission would claim properties in neutral countries 
in which Germans had an interest. Discussing the “serious problem of 
Axis economic penetration in Latin America”, he said that Argentina 
had not eliminated one case of suspected German economic penetration, 
but Brazil had eliminated 48 spearhead firms. He added that Britain 
and the U.S.A. had sent industrial experts to Germany to acquire all 
the technological information available which could be used in the war 
against Japan. Reports indicated that scientific information of consider- 
able value was being obtained. 
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June 26.—The Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, speaking in 
Washington, said that Germany’s existing industrial plant was still 
enormous and fully geared for total war. 

Fune 27.—Mr. Stettinius arrived in Washington. 

The President accepted his resignation as Secretary of State and 
announced his appointment as U.S. representative on the United 
Nations Security Council, and chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
General Assembly. 

June 29.—The House of Representatives passed the Bill submitted 
by the President to make the Speaker of the House successor to the 
Presidency should it fall vacant before the end of its term. 

Senator Vandenberg, speaking to the Senate, said that he supported 
the United Nations Charter in the deep conviction that the alternative 
would be physical and moral chaos in many places of the earth. It might 
not be perfect, but it was a start which could be corrected in the future— 
“but there will be no future for it unless we make this start”. To the 
argument that it should not be ratified until peace was signed, he replied 
that a strong organization would help in securing just peace terms. He 
described the veto as practical and desirable because (1) it reflected 
world realities, (2) the so-called special privileges of the Great Powers 
were matched by their special responsibilities, (3) there was no alterna- 
tive basis from which to start, (4) it would be a protection against 
American involvements. Answering those who said that the Charter 
was nothing but a 3-Power military alliance, he said that as far as force 
was concerned the world was at the mercy of the U.S.S.R., Britain and 
the U.S.A., but the world would be more at the mercy of that force 
without the Charter than with it. 

Speaking of the General Assembly, he said the sooner that institution 
began to function the sooner would justice be executed. In the mean- 
time the Charter was the only plan available for international co-opera- 
tion. “It is laden with promise and hope. It deserves a faithful trial. 
America has everything to gain and nothing to lose by giving its support, 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by declining this continued 
fraternity with the United Nations’ dearest dream of mankind. | 
commend it to Congress and the country.” 

F.-M. Smuts said that the obvious way to maintain unity among the 
great Powers was by the principle of unanimity in voting among 
them. Speaking of the Charter’s recognition of the regional group, he 
repeated that the most urgent case for a regional group was Europe 
itself. The supreme task of restoring Europe, however, could not 
be achieved solely through economic reform but necessitated a spiritual 
regeneration. 

July 1.—The President returned to Washington from San Francisco. 

The President appointed Mr. James Byrnes as Secretary of State. 

July 2.—The State Department announced that the U.S. had 
accepted an invitation from Britain and France to attend a meeting 
on the future status of Tangier. 

July 3.—It was officially announced that Mr. Hopkins had retired 
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from Government service, and that Mr. Joseph Davies had been sent 
by the President on a mission to London. 

july 5.—The President announced the U.S. recognition of the Polish 
Provisional Government, and that Mr. Bliss Lane had been appointed 
U.S. Ambassador to Poland. He said: ‘The establishment of this 
Government is an important and positive step in fulfilling the decisions 
regarding Poland reached at Yalta’, to which the new Government had 
pledged itself. 

The President stated that he had accepted the resignation of Mr. 
Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, and that Mr. Justice Roberts 
of the U.S. Supreme Court had also resigned. 

The President received Lord Halifax and later received separately 
the Prime Minister of Syria, the Foreign Ministers of Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Dominica, Ecuador, Haiti and Greece. 

July 7.—The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency issued a 
report urging the adoption of the Bretton Woods proposals as ‘‘the 
foundation of the United Nations programme for international economic 
co-operation”. The gradual elimination of discriminatory currency 
devices and competitive currency depreciation were essential to American 
interests, it said. Discussing Britain, the report added that: ‘Expansion 
of world trade and the revival of international investments are the keys 
to the solution of Britain’s exchange problems”. 


U.S.S.R. June 21.—The Court in Moscow charged 12 of the 16 
arrested Polish leaders with underground activities in the rear of the 
Red Army. Sentences passed were: Gen. Okulicki, 10 years’ “depriva- 
tion of freedon”’; Jankowski, 8 years; Adam Ben, 5 years; Jasukowiez, 
5 years; Puzak, 18 months; Baginsky, 1 year; Zwerzinski, 8 months; 
Czarnowski, 6 months; Merzs, Stypulkowski, Urbansk, and Hacinski, 
4 months. 

Mihalowski, Stemler-Dombski, and Kobiljanski were acquitted. 
Pajdak, owing to illness, had not yet been tried. 

The Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, M. Fierlinger, arrived in 
Moscow at the head of a delegation of Ministers, including M. Ripka 
(Foreign Trade), M. Clementis (Assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs), 
M. Prochagka (Social Welfare), and Gen. Svoboda (Defence). 

June 22.—The Crimea Commission stated: ‘Complete agreement 
has been reached on the formation of a previsional Polish Government 
of National Unity.” 

June 24.—The Minister of Information, Dr. Pragier, said that the 
Moscow agreement would lead ‘‘to complete liquidation of the inde- 
pendence of Poland. There could be no free elections, and M. Miko- 
lajczyk’s réle as Vice-Premier would be of no importance in a Cabinet 
in which three-fourths of the seats would be held by members of the 
‘Lublin’ Administration.” 

June 29.—An agreement was signed in Moscow between the Soviet 
and Czechoslovak Governments transferring Ruthenia to the U.S.S.R. 

july 4.—Isvestia said that “any discussion of the problem of 
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Tangier without the Soviet Union taking part cannot be recognized as 
legitimate”’. 

July 6.—Soviet news agency dispatches from Athens quoted reports 
that the Communist Party had said that secret military and other 
monarchist groups were preparing an armed rising and “the mass 
destruction of democrats”. 

Greek Communist Party leaders’ statement to press. (see Greece.) 
July 7.—Marshal Stalin received the Chinese Prime Minister. 


YUGOSLAVIA. June 20.—Gen. Morgan and Gen. Jovanovic signed 
an agreement fixing the line of demarcation between the Allied and 
Yugoslav zones of occupation. Full agreement on Pola was reached 
whereby the Allies would occupy the town, the port and the airfield, and 
the Yugoslavs would hold all high ground surrounding the harbour as 
well as Brioni Island. It was learnt that the remaining elements of 
Marshal Tito’s troops were evacuating Pola. 

June 24.—A prociamation announced that Allied military Govern- 
ment had disbanded all civilian Italian and Slovene organizations in 
Trieste. 

Marshal Tito ordered the withdrawal of troops in Reika, Fiume, and 
the Slovene littoral to the line of demarcation he had agreed to with 
F.-M. Alexander. Local committees of liberation were instructed to 
co-operate fully with the Allied military authorities. 

June 25.—A general strike began in Trieste. 

July 8.—Marshal Tito, in a speech broadcast from Belgrade, said that 
despite their desire for friendship with Greece, Greek provocateurs, 
reactionaries and troops were firing without reason across their frontier. 
In addition thousands of Greeks and Macedonians had fled to Yugo- 
slavia for refuge from the reactionaries. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


THE JAPANESE WAR 

The Island Campaign. On Okinawa, organized Japanese resistance 
ceased on June 21 after 82 days’ fighting. Their defences were split into 
three pockets by the southward thrust of U.S. troops to the coast. 
Japanese casualties totalled 101,853 dead and 8696 prisoners. ‘Tokio 
claimed 8000 U.S. casualties and the sinking or damaging of 600 trans- 
ports. On June 30, U.S. troops occupied Kume Island. In the Philip- 
pines, U.S. troops continued their advance in the Cagayan valley on 
Northern Luzon capturing a provincial capital and an airstrip, and 
forcing another crossing of the Cagayan river. The dropping of air- 
borne forces near Aparri to reinforce the troops guarding the northern 
outlet of the valley resulted in the trapping of 20,000 Japanese. On 
July 5, Gen. MacArthur announced the liberation of the entire Philip- 
pines and the virtual close of the campaign. The 23 Japanese divisions 
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annihilated. U.S. casualties up to July 1 totalled were practically 
54,891, including 11,921 killed. 

On Bougainville, Australian forces had by July 2 secured the Mvo 
River line and captured all the Buin road between the Mobiai and the 
Mvo rivers. They counted 5,600 Japanese dead. In New Guinea, 
Shiburangu in the Wewak area was attacked prior to a renewed Austra- 
lian drive inland across the Prince Alexander mountains. 

On Tarakan, two remaining enemy strongpoints were captured, ending 
organized resistance. Labuan Island was completely cleared. In north- 
west Borneo, the Australians’ southern drive reached Tutong, 35 miles 
south-west of Brunei, on June 18. On the same day amphibious forces 
landed 10 miles south-east of Brunei. On June 19, the units of the 
Australian gth division landed at Mempakul at the northern end of 
Brunei Bay, gaining control of both sides of the entrance to the waterway. 

On June 20 Australian troops landed at Lutong, 85 miles from 
Brunei Bay, in Sarawak, and advanced 25 miles to capture the Seria oil- 
field. On June 27, Miri was captured thus completing the occupation 
of the west Borneo oilfields, and on June 28 the troops advancing south 
from Seria captured the port of Kuala Belait. By June 30, 125 miles of 
the northern coastline from Miri to Kimanis Bay, north of Brunei Bay, 
was held. On the north-west coast, units of the 9th division after captur- 
ing Beaufort pushed northwards along the railway to Jesselton. 

On July 1, after a 15-day bombardment, Australian troops landed at 
Balikpapan. The Sepinggan airfield was seized on July 3, and on July 4 
the town of Balikpapan and the Manggar airfield were taken. On July 5 
the Baroe Peninsula, north of Balikpapan was attacked, and a fresh 
landing made at Penadjam, west of Balikpapan Bay. By July 7, pene- 
trations of 41 miles inland had been made. The casualties in the Borneo 
Campaign totalled 3,300 Japanese killed and 374 prisoners: and 214 
Allied troops killed. 


China and Indo-China. Advancing down the Kweichow-Kwangsi 
railway, Chinese troops recaptured San Chia Cheh, 28 miles west of 
Liuchow, and continued their advance. By June 25 they were six miles 
north of Liuchow where other troops were fighting in the southern 
suburbs of the city. On June 26, Tapuchen was recaptured, together 
with a point 3 miles north-west of Liuchow. On June 29, Liuchow 
airfield was seized and on June 30 the city itself fell. On June 21 a new 
Chinese advance on the Chekiang coast began, 175 miles of which were 
controlled. By June 25, a stretch of coast 200 miles long had been 
abandoned by the Japanese who were retreating towards Linhai, 65 miles 
north-east of Wenchow. Three towns were captured in north-east Indo- 
China by Chinese troops who on June 30 captured Chungching and 
Indise on the frontier. 


Air Operations. Continual heavy attacks by Super-Fortresses were 
made on various targets on the Japanese mainland, 3,000 tons of bombs 
being dropped many times. Between June 23-25, U.S. and R.A.F. 
aircraft attacked 16 targets over a 5,000 mile stretch from Borneo to the 
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Kurile Islands, dropping 1,000 tons of bombs and sinking 44 enemy 
ships and river craft. On June 27 and 28, U.S. aircraft sank or damaged 
23 Japanese surface craft off Korea and the Southern Ryukpu Islands. 

On June 25, Japanese aircraft carried out torpedo attacks against 
allied ships in the Macassar Strait. Off Okinawa the Japanese lost 59 
aircraft in attacks on the U.S. fleet which sustained the loss of two light 
vessels. An auxiliary unit was heavily damaged, and 2 light vessels 
slightly damaged. 

On July 2, H.M. submarine Trenchant sunk a 10,000 ton Japanese 
cruiser of the Haguro Class in the 5.W. Pacific. On July 5, the loss of the 
U.S. submarine Trigger and the destroyers William D. Porter and 
Twiggs was announced. On July 8 injury to three British aircraft- 
carriers was announced during recent attacks on the Sakashima Islands. 


BURMA 
On June 21, fresh gains east of Prome were announced. Further 
advances along the Mawchi road were made by the 14th Army. On the 
night of July 2-4, an enemy force crossed the Sittang east of Pegu and 
attached the British forward positions. Small initial gains were made, 
but were soon cancelled out. On July 8, increased Japanese activity in 
the Sittang river bed was reported by S.E.A.C. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S SPEECH AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AT the final session of the Conference, President Truman said that 
the Charter signed by the United Nations was a declaration of great 
faith that war was not inevitable and that peace could be maintained. 
It was very important to realize, however, that the Charter was only a 
first step, and like the American constitution it came from “‘a free and 
sometimes bitter exchange of conflicting opinions”, which would 
eventually expand and improve and be readjusted under changing 
world conditions. The Charter resulted from the spirit of give and 
take amongst the delegates of 50 nations who never lost sight of their 
main objective—the writing of a constitution for peace. The 
principle of co-operation had been tested during the war and Germany 
had been defeated, as Japan would be, by the unity of the United 
Nations. The successful use of the Charter as an instrument for peace 
would “require the united will and firm determination of the free 
peoples who have created it”. They had all recognized that if any 
nation ‘“‘would keep security for itself it must be ready and willing to 
share security with all”. Out of the war had come powerful military 
nations still ‘‘fully trained and equipped for war’’ but they had resolved 
to use their power and strength to keep the peace. 

Economic rivalry and social injustice had led to war and the Charter 
had accordingly provided for economic and social co-operation. They 
hoped that there would be an international bill of rights which would 
be as much a part of international life as the bill of rights was to their 
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own constitution. They must also set up an agency for constant and 
thorough interchange of thought and ideas between nations. Fascism 
and Hitlerism were not yet dead, and the forces of tyranny all over the 
world were still trying to divide the United Nations, but; the President 
said, ‘‘the United Nations will remain united”. Their duty now was 
to transform the written Charter into action. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


A Short Summary of the Proceedings 


June 19.—The three technical committees completed their work, 
two meetings of the public commission were held, and the Big Five 
met again to discuss the extent of the General Assembly’s powers to 
discuss international affairs. 

A resolution moved by the Mexican delegate, Sefior Luis Quintanilla, 
prohibiting all States “whose régimes have been established with the 
help of enemy military forces” from becoming members of the new 
world organization was adopted by acclamation in committee, after 
supporting speeches by delegates from France, Belgium, Australia, 
White Russia, the Ukraine, Uruguay, and the U.S.A. Sefior Quin- 
tanilla made an impassioned attack against Franco Spain. He declared 
that republican Spain was one of the first victims of international 
Fascism, and described it as “our first fighting ally”. He quoted 
messages from Gen. Franco to Hitler and Mussolini sent at a time when 
Nazism and Fascism were at their zenith, and maintained that such a 
voice must never be heard in the councils of either the Security Council 
or the Assembly. 

Earlier in the day a declaration approved by the Big Five was made 
public denying membership of the new organization to the Axis Powers. 
It was introduced to the conference by the Greek delegation. The 
committee considering it voted by 17 to § against its incorporation in 
the Charter, but unanimously for its adoption and inclusion in the 
Conference records. 

The trusteeship committee completed its work by drafting a plan for 
a separate trusteeship council of the world organization to establish 
social and political principles for the administration of dependent and 
mandated territories. Arrangements for Great Britain, the U.S.A., 
Russia, and France to act collectively to maintain peace until the 
establishment of the world organization also passed the committee 
stage. 

June 20.—A satisfactory settlement was reached between the Big 
Five and Dr. Evatt concerning the powers of discussion and recom- 
mendation belonging to the General Assembly. It was agreed that 
“the General Assembly has the right to discuss any questions or matters 
within the scope of the Charter or relating to the powers and functions 
of any organs provided for in the Charter and (except as provided else- 
where) to make recommendations to members of the United Nations 
or to the Security Council, or both, on any such questions or matters’’, 
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The Assembly, however, would not have the right to make recommen- 
dations on a dispute under consideration by the Security Council. 

The Commission approved the organizational plans for the Security 
Council, the voting procedure, and the chapter concerning trusteeship, 

June 21.—The conference co-ordinating committee finished its 
work on the text of the Charter. Opening the discussion on the Charter, 
Gen. Smuts said that this scheme differed very much in scope from 
that of the League Covenant. The principle of trusteeship now applied 
to all dependent territories. Under the new system there were quite 
serious obligations, and if these were carried out, colonial administra- 
tion would be levelled up all over the world. The trusteeship council 
would see that the obligations assumed by countries towards dependent 
territories were carried out. 

June 22.—At a meeting of the steering committee, the Russian 
delegate suggested that the interim commission charged with winding 
up the affairs of the League of Nations and with making arrangements 
for the first meeting of the General Assembly of the new organization 
should sit in London. The proposal was adopted. 

A resolution opening assembly meetings to press and public, except 
in exceptional circumstances, was unanimously adopted by one of the 
commissions. 

June 23.—The text of the charter was completed by the co-ordinating 
committee. 

June 25.—President Truman arrived in San Francisco. Senator 
Vandenburg said in a statement that the Charter was the world’s only 
hope of maintaining collective security, and that he would make every 
effort to secure its ratification in the Senate “‘with reasonable speed”’. 

The tenth plenary session of the conference unanimously approved 
the World Charter of Security together with the statute of the Court 
of International Justice and the establishment of the Preparatory 
Commission. The vote was taken by the leaders of the various dele- 
gations standing in their places. 

June 26.—The delegates affixed their signatures to the Charter, and 
the last plenary session of the Conference was held during which 
speeches were made by the principal delegates and President Truman. 

Lord Halifax said that the Charter was a notable advance on the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan. The future would no doubt acknowledge the 
part of all the United Nations, not least that of the different members 
of the British Commonwealth, in framing it. They could not claim 
either that the work done was perfect or that an unbreakable guarantee 
of peace had been created; but they had forged the means whereby 
peace could be attained, if men were ready to make sacrifices. The 
Conference was only the beginning of a “‘long challenging endeavour”. 
Time alone would show whether the foundations were solid. Mr. 
Stettinius said that every nation represented at the Conference had 
taken a part in framing the Charter. They had spoken freely with each 
other, and had often disagreed. When they disagreed, they tried again, 
until the differences were reconciled. ‘This is the way of friendship 
and of peace”, said Mr. Stettinius. “This is the way that nations of 
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free men can make a Charter for peace and the only way that they can 
live at peace with one another.”’ 

Mr. Gromyko, the leader of the Soviet delegation, said that the 
Charter proved the Conference to have been a success. Without 
co-operation the allied Powers would not have carried out so success- 
fully the task of defeating Germany. Such co-operation was equally 
necessary to preserve peace. He was confident that their efforts would 
benefit all peace-loving peoples. M. Paul-Boncour, leader of the French 
delegation, said that the obligation of all member-States to help in 
suppressing aggression was clearly established in the Charter. The 
international organization would no longer be unarmed against violence. 

Dr. Wellington Koo welcomed the incorporation in the Charter 
of new features absent from the Dumbarton Oaks draft. Gen. Smuts 
said that, although the Charter was not perfect, it was a very real 
advance on all previous plans for security against war. It provided for 
a peace with teeth, for the unity of peace-loving peoples against future 
aggressors, for unity among the greatest Powers, backed by the forces 
of the smaller Powers. It also provided for regional and local security 
schemes. 


CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


FULL TEXT OF DOCUMENT SIGNED AT SAN FRANCISCO 


THE full text of the Charter is as follows: 

We, the peoples of the United Nations, determined to save succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and value of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and of nations large and small, and to 
establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of international law can be 
maintained, and to promote social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom, and for these ends to practise tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as good neighbours, and to unite 
our strength to maintain international peace and security, and by the 
accepting of principles and the institution of methods to insure that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and by 
the employment of international machinery for the promotion of 
economic and social advancement of all peoples have resolved to 
combine our efforts to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives 
assembled in the City of San Francisco, who have exhibited their 
full powers found to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 
present charter of the United Nations and do hereby establish an 
international organization to be known as the United Nations. 
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CHAPTER I—PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 

Article 1. The purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to 
take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace and for the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and 
in conformity with the principles of justice and international law, 
adjustment/or settlement of international disputes of situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to 
take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international co-operation in solving international 
problems of an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, 
and in promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion; and 

4. To be a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these common ends. 

Article 2. ‘The organization and its members, in pursuit of the 
purposes stated in Article 1, shall act in accordance with the following 

. The organization is based on the principle of the sovereign 
scpullte of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them the rights and bene- 
fits resulting from membership, shall fulfil in good faith the obligations 
assumed by them in accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful 
means in such a manner that international peace and security, and 
justice, are not endangered. 

4. All members shall refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political in- 
dependence of any State, or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any 
action it takes in accordance with the present Charter, and shall refrain 
from giving assistance to any State against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The organization shall ensure that States which are not members 
of the United Nations act in accordance with these principles so far as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of any State or shall require the members to 
submit such matters to settlement under the present Charter; but this 
principle shall not prejudice the application of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER I]—MEMBERSHIP 

Article 3. The original members of the United Nations shall be 
the States which, having participated in the United Nations Conference 
~ on International Organization at San Francisco, or having previously 
_ signed the declaration by United Nations of January 12, 1942, sign the 
_ present Charter and ratify it in accordance with Article 110. 

Article 4.. 1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all 
_ other peace-loving States which accept the obligations contained in the 
_ present Charter and, in the judgment of the organization, are able and 
_ willing to carry out these obligations. 
2. The admission of any State to membership in the United Nations 
_ will be effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon the 
_ recommendation of the Security Council. 
_ Article 5. A member of the United Nations against which preven- 
tive or enforcement action has been taken by the Security Council may 
be suspended from the exercise of the rights and privileges of member- 
__ ship by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
- Council. The exercise of these rights and privileges may be restored by 
the Security Council. 
_ Article 6. A member of the United Nations which has persistently 
_ violated the principles contained in the present Charter may be expelled 
from the organization by the General Assembly upon the recommenda- 
_ tion of the Security Council. 


CuapTeR I1]—OrcGANs 
Article 7. 1. There are established as the principal organs of the 
_ United Nations: a General Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic 
- and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, an International Court of 
_ Justice, and a Secretariat. 
2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may be 
established in accordance with the present Charter. 
_ Article 8. The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the 
_ eligibility of men and women to participate in any capacity and under 
conditions of equality in its principal and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV—THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: COMPOSITION 
_ _drticle g. 1. The General Assembly shall consist of all the members 
_ of the United Nations. 
_ 2, Each member shall have not more than five representatives in the 
General Assembly. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

_ Article 10. The General Assembly may discuss any questions or 
_ any matters within the scope of the present Charter or relating to the 
_ powers and functions of any organs provided in the present Charter, 
_ and, except as provided in Article 12, may make recommendations to 
_ the members of the United Nations or to the Security Council or to 
both on any such questions or matters. 

Article 11. 1. The General Assembly may consider the general 
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principles of co-operation in the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including the principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments, and may make recommendations with regard 
to such principles to the members or to the Security Council or both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security brought before it by 
any member of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, or by 
a State which is not a member of the United Nations in aeoordance 
with Article 35, paragraph two, and, except as provided in Article 12, 
may make recommendations with regard to any such questions to the 
State or States concerned or to the Security Council or to both. Any 
such question on which action is necessary shall be referred to the 
Security Council by the General Assembly either before or after 
discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security 
Council to situations which are likely to endanger international peace 
and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set out in this article shall 
not limit the general scope of Article 10. 

Article 12. 1. While the Security Council is exercising in respect 
of any dispute or situation the functions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General Assembly shall not make any recommendation 
with regard to that dispute or situation unless the Security Council so 
requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security Council, 
shall notify the General Assembly at each session of any matters 
relative to the maintenance of international peace and security which 
are being dealt with by the Security Council and shall similarly notify 
the General Assembly, or the members of the United Nations if the 
General Assembly is not in session, immediately the Security Council 
ceases to deal with such matters. 

Article 13. 1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international co-operation in the political field and 
encouraging the progressive development of international law and its 
codification; 

(6) Promoting international co-operation in the economic, social, 
cultural, educational, and health fields, and assisting in the realization 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions, and powers of the General 
Assembly with respect to matters mentioned in paragraph (6) above 
are set forth in Chapters IX and X. 

Article 14. Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General 
Assembly may recommend measures for the peaceful adjustment of any 
situation, regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the 
general welfare or friendly relations among nations, including situations 
resulting from a violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
setting forth the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 
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Article 15. 1. The General Assembly shall receive and consider 
annual and special reports from the Security Council; these reports 
include an account of the measures that the Security Council has 
decided upon or taken to maintain international peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider reports from 
the other organs of the United Nations. 

Article 16. ‘The General Assembly shall perform such functions 
with respect to the international trusteeship system as are assigned to 
it under Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of the trustee- 
ship agreements for areas not designated as strategic. 

Article 17. 1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve 
the budget of the organization. 

2. The expenses of the organization shall be borne by the members 
as apportioned by the General Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any financial 
and budgetary arrangements, with specialized agencies, referred to in 
Article 57, and shall examine the administrative budgets of such special- 
ized agencies with a view to making recommendations to the agencies 
concerned. 


VOTING 
Article 18. 1. Each member of the General Assembly shall have 
one vote. 
2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions shall 
be made by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. 
These questions shall include: recommendations with respect to the 


maintenance of international peace and security, the election of the 
non-permanent members of the Security Council, the election of the 
members of the Economic and Social Council, the election of members 
of the Trusteeship Council in accordance with Paragraph 1 (c) of 
Article 88, the admission of new members to the United Nations, the 
suspension of the rights and privileges of membership, the expulsion 
of members, questions relating to the operation of the trusteeship 
system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the determination of 
additional categories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds 
majority, shall be made by a majority of the members present and 
voting. 

Article 19. A member of the United Nations which is in arrears in 
the payment of its financial contributions to the organization shall have 
no vote in the General Assembly if the amount of its arrears equals or 
exceeds the amount of the contributions due from it for the preceding 
two full years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless, permit such 
a member to vote if it is satisfied that the failure to pay is due to con- 
ditions beyond the control of the member. 

Article 20. The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual 
sessions and in such special sessions as occasion may require. Special 
sessions shall be convoked by the Secretary-General at the request of 
Security Council or of a majority of the members of the United 
Nations. 
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Article 21. The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure. It shall elect its president for each session. 

Article 22._ The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary 
organs as it deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V — THE SEcuRITY CoUNCIL: COMPOSITION 

Article 23. 1. The Security Council shall consist of 11 members 
of the United Nations. The Republic of China, France, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of America shall be permanent 
members of the Security Council. The General Assembly shall elect 
six other members of the United Nations to be non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, due regard being specially paid, in the 
first instance, to the contribution of members of the United Nations 
tc the maintenance of international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to equitable geographical 
distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security Council shall be 
elected for a term of two years. In the first election of the non- 
permanent members, however, three shall be chosen for a term of one 
year. A retiring member shall not be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall have one representa- 
tive. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 24. 1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by 
the United Nations, its members confer on the Security Council 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, and agree that in carrying out its duties under this responsibility 
the Security Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council shall act in 
accordance with the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 
The specific powers granted to the Security Council for the discharge 
of these duties are laid down in Chapters VI, VII, VIII and XII. 

3. The Security Council shali submit annual and, when necessary, 
special reports to the General Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25. The members of the United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Council in accordance with the 
present Charter. 

Article 26. In order to promote the establishment and maintenance 
of international peace and security with the least diversion for arma- 
ments of the world’s human and economic resources, the Security 
Council shall be responsible for formulating, with the assistance of the 
Military Staff Committee referred to in Article 47, plans to be sub- 
mitted to the members of the United Nations for the establishment of a 
system for the regulation of armaments. 


VOTING 
Article 27. 1. Each member of the Security Council shall have one 
vote. 
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2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring 
votes of the permanent members; provided that, in decisions under 
Chapter II and under paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dispute 
shall abstain from voting. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 28. 1. The Security Council shall be so organized as to be 
able to function continuously. Each member of the Security Council 
shall for this purpose be represented at all times at the seat of the 
organization. 

2. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings at which each 
of its members may, if it so desires, be represented by a member of 
the government or by some other specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such places other 
than the seat of the organization as in its judgment will best facilitate its 
work. 

Article 29. The Security Council may establish subsidiary organs 
as it deems necessary for the performance of its functions. 

Article 30. The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of selecting its president. 

Article 31. Any member of the United Nations may participate, 
without vote, in the discussion of any question brought before the 
Security Council whenever the latter considers that the interests of that 
member are specially affected. 

Article 32. Any member of the United Nations which is not a 
member of the Security Council or any State which is not a member of 
the United Nations, if it is a party to a dispute under consideration by 
the Security Council, shall be invited to participate, without vote, in 
the discussion relating to the dispute. 

The Security Council shall lay down such conditions as it deems 
just for the participation of a State which is not a member of the 
United Nations. 


CuapTer VI — PaciFic SETTLEMENTS OF DISPUTE 

Article 33. 1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, inquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, call upon 
the parties to settle their dispute by such means. 

Article 34. The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or 
any situation which might lead to international friction or give rise to a 
dispute, in order to determine whether its continuance is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security. 
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Article 35. 1. Any member of the United Nations may bring any 
dispute or any situation of the nature referred to in Article 34 to the 
attention of the Security Council or of the General Assembly. 

2. A State which is not a member of the United Nations may bring 
to the attention of the Security Council or of the General Assembly 
any dispute to which it is a party, if it accepts in advance, for the pur- 
poses of the dispute, the obligations of pacific settlement provided in 
the present Charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of matters 
brought to its attention under this article will be subject to the pro 
visions of Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 36. 1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute 
of the nature referred to in Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, 
recommend appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration any pro- 
cedures for the settlement of the dispute which have already been 
adopted by the parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this article the Security 
Council should also take into consideration that legal disputes should 
as a general rule be referred by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provisions of the Statute of the Court. 

Article 37. 1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature referred 
to in Article 33 fail to settle it by the means indicated in that article, 
they shall refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of the dispute 
is in fact likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security, it shall decide whether to take action under Article 36 or to 
recommend such terms of settlement as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38. Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 33-37 
the Security Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so request, 
make recommendations to the parties with a view to a pacific settle- 
ment of the dispute. 


Cuapter VII — AcTIoN witH Respect TO THREATS TO THE PEACE, 
BREACHES OF THE PEACE, AND ACTS OF AGGRESSION 

Articl. 39. The Security Council shall determine the existence of 
any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, and 
shall make recommendations, or decide what measures shall be taken 
in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security. 

Article 40. In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the 
Security Council may, before making the recommendations or deciding 
upon the measures provided for in Article 41, call upon the parties 
concerned to comply with such provisional measures as it deems neces- 
sary or desirable. Such provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims or position of the parties concerned. The Security 
Council shall duly take account of failure to comply with such pro- 
visional measures. 
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Article 41. The Security Council may decide what measures not 
involving the use of armed force are to be employed to give effect to its 
decisions, and it may call upon the members of the United Nations to 
apply such measures. These may include complete or partial inter- 
ruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, 
radio, and other means of communication, and the severance of 
diplomatic relations. 

Article 42. Should the Security Council consider that measures 
provided for in Article 41 would be inadequate or have proved to be 
inadequate, it may take such action by air, sea, or land forces as may 
be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and security. 
Such actions may include demonstrations, blockade, and other opera- 
tions by air, sea or land forces of members of the United Nations. 

Article 43. 1. All members of the United Nations, in order to 
contribute to the maintenance of international peace and security, 
undertake to make available to the Security Council, on its call and in 
accordance with a special agreement or agreements, armed forces, 
assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and 
types of forces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the 
nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon as 
possible on the initiative of the Security Council. They shall be 
concluded between the Security Council and members or between the 
Security Council and groups of members and shall be subject to rati- 
fication by the signatory States in accordance with their constitutional 
processes. 

Article 44. When the Security Counci! has decided to use force it 
shall, before calling upon a member not represented on it to provide 
armed forces in fulfilment of the obligations assumed under Article 43, 
invite that meniber, if the member so desires, to participate in the 
decisions of the Security Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. 

Article 45. In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent 
military measures, members shall hold immediately available national 
air-force contingents for combined international enforcement action. 
The strength and degree of readiness of these contingents and plans 
for their combined action shall be determined, within the limits laid 
down in the special agreement or agreements referred to in Article 43, 
by the Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. 

Article 46. Plans for the application of armed force shall be made 
by the Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. 

Article 47. 1. There shall be established a Military Staff Committee 
to advise and assist the Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military requirements for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, the employment and command of 
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forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and possible 
disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the permanent members of the Security Council or their representa- 
tives. Any member of the United Nations not permanently represented 
on the Committee shall be invited by the Committee to be associated 
with it when the efficient discharge of the Committee’s responsibilities 
requires the participation of that member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under the 
Security Council for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed 
at the disposal of the Security Council. Questions relating to the 
command of such forces shall be worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization of the 
Security Council and after consultation with appropriate regional 
agencies, may establish regional sub-committees. 

Article 48. 1. The action required to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council for the maintenance of international peace and 
security shall be taken by all the members of the United Nations or 
by some of them, as the Security Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the members of the United 
Nations directly and through their action in the appropriate inter- 
national agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49. ‘The members of the United Nations shall join in afford- 
ing mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by the 
Security Council. 

Article 50. If preventive or enforcement measures against any 
state are taken by the Security Council, any other state, whether a 
member of the United Nations or not, which finds itself confronted 
with special economic problems arising from the carrying out of those 
measures shall have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 

Article 51. Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs 
against a member of the United Nations, until the Security Council 
has taken the measure necessary to maintain international peace and 
security. Measures taken by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defence shall be immediately reported to the Security Council 
and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the 
Security Council under the present Charter to take at any time such 
action as it deemis necessary in order to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 


CuapTER VIII—ReGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Article 52. 1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the exist- 
ence of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matters 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, provided that such arrangements or 
agencies and their activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 
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2. The members of the United Nations entering into such arrange- 
ments or constituting such agencies shall make every effort to achieve 
pacific settlement of local disputes through such regional arrangements 
or by such regional agencies before referring them to the Security 
Council. 

3. The Security Council shall encourage the development of pacific 
settlement of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies either on the initiative of the States concerned 
or by reference from the Security Council. 

4. This Article in no way impairs the application of Articles 33 and 


“wes 53- 1. The Security Council shall, where appropriate, 
utilize such regional arrangements or agencies for enforcement action 
under its authority. But no enforcement action shall be taken under 
regional arrangement or by regional agencies without the authorization 
of the Security Council with the exception of measures against any 
enemy State, as defined in Paragraph 2 of this Article, provided for 
pursuant to Article 107 or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such State, until such 
time as the organization may, on request of the governments concerned, 
be charged with the responsibility for preventing further aggression by 
such a State. 

2. The term “‘enemy State” as used in Paragraph 1 of this Article 
applies to any State which during the Second World War has been an 
enemy of any signatory of the present Charter. 

Article 54. The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully 
informed of activities undertaken or in contemplation under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX—INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CO-OPERATION 

Article 55. With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, the United Nations shall promote: 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress and development; 

(5) solutions of international economic, social, health and related 
problems; and international cultural and educational co-operation; and 

(c) universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, language or 
religion. 

Article 56. All members pledge themselves to take joint and 
separate action in co-operation with the organization for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 57. 1. The various specialized agencies established by 
inter-governmental agreement and having wide international responsi- 
bilities, as defined in their basic instruments, in economic, social, 
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cultural, educational, health and related fields, shall be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 63. 

2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the United 
Nations are hereinafter referred to as ‘“‘specialized agencies”. 

Article 58. The organization shall make recommendations for the 
co-ordination of the policies and activities of the specialized agencies, 

Article 59. The organization shall, where appropriate, initiate 
negotiations among the States concerned for the creation of any new 
specialized agencies required for the accomplishment of the purposes 
set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60. Responsibility for the discharge of the functions of the 
organization set forth in this chapter shall be vested in the General 
Assembly and, under the authority of the General Assembly, in the 
Economic and Social Council, which shall have for this purpose the 
powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X—ECONOMIC AND SociaL CouNcIL COMPOSITION 

Article 61. 1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of 18 
members of the United Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, six members of the 
Economic and Social Council shall be elected each year for a term of 
three years. A retiring member shall be eligible for immediate re- 
election. 

3. At the first election, 18 members of the Economic and Social 
Council shall be chosen, the term of office of six members so chosen 
shall expire at the end of one year, and of six other members at the 
end of two years, in accordance with arrangements made by the 
General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one 
representative. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 62. 1. The Economic and Social Council may make or 
initiate studies and reports with respect to international, economic, 
social, cultural, educational, health and related matters and may make 
recommendations with respect to any such matters to the General 
Assembly, to the members of the United Nations, and to the specialized 
agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose of promoting 
respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to the General 
Assembly, with respect to matters falling within its competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules prescribed by the 
United Nations, international conferences on matters falling within its 
competence. 

Article 63. 1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into 
agreements with any of the agencies referred to in Article 57, defining 
the terms on which the agency concerned shall be brought into relation- 
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ship with the United Nations. Such agreements shall be subject to 
approval by the General Assembly. 

2. It may co-ordinate the activities of the specialized agencies through 
consultation with and recommendations to such agencies and through 
recommendations to the General Assembly and to the members of the 
United Nations. 

Article 64. 1. The Economic and Social Council may take appro- 
priate steps to obtain regular reports from the specialized agencies. 
It may make arrangements with the members of the United Nations 
and with the specialized agencies to obtain reports on the steps 
taken to give effect to its own recommendations and to recommend- 
ations on matters falling within its competence made by the General 
Assembly. 

2. It may communicate its observations on these reports to the 
General Assembly. 

Article 65. ‘The Economic and Social Council may furnish informa- 
tion to the Security Council and shall assist the Security Council 
upon its request. 

Article 66. 1. The Economic and Social Council shall perform 
such functions as fall within its competence in connexion with the 
carrying out of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, perform 
services at the request of members of the United Nations and at the 
request of specialized agencies. 

3. It shall perform such other functions as are specified elsewhere in 


the present Charter or as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 


VOTING 
Article 67. 1. Each member of the Economic and Social Council 
shall have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council shall be made by a 
majority of the members present and voting. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 68. The Economic and Social Council shall set up com- 
missions in economic and social fields and for the promotion of human 
rights, and such other commissions as may be required for the per- 
formance of its functions. 

Article 69. 'The Economic and Social Council shall invite any 
member of the United Nations to participate, without vote, in its 
deliberations on any matter of particular concern to that member. 

Article 70. 'The Economic and Social Council may make arrange- 
ments for representatives of the specialized agencies to participate, 
without vote, in its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives to participate in the 
deliberations of the specialized agencies. 

Article 71. The Economic and Social Council may make suitable 
arrangements for consultation with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within its competence. 

Such arrangements may be made with international organizations 
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and, where appropriate, with national organizations after consultation 
with the member of the United Nations concerned. 
Article 72. 1. The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the method of selecting its president, 
2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as required jn 
accordance with its rules, which shall include provision for the con- 
vening of meetings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI—DECLARATION REGARDING NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 

Article 73. Members of the United Nations which have or assume 
responsibilities for the administration of territories whose peoples 
have not yet attained a full measure of self-government recognize the 
principle that the interests of the inhabitants of these territories are 
paramount, and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to 
the utmost, within the system of international peace and security 
established by the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants 
of these territories, and, to this end: 

(a) To ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples 
concerned, their political, economic, social and educational advance- 
ment, their just treatment, and their protection against abuses; 

(6) To develop self-government, to take due account of the political 
aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political institutions, according to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and its peoples and their varying stages 
of advancement; 

(c) To further international peace and security; 

(2) To promote constructive measures of development, to encourage 
research, and to co-operate with one another and, when and where 
appropriate, with specialized international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, economic and scientific purposes 
set forth in this Article; and 

(e) To transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information 
purposes, subject to such limitation as security and constitutional 
considerations may require, statistical and other information of a 
technical nature relating to economic, social and educational conditions 
in the territories for which they are respectively responsible other than 
those territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 

Article 74. Members of the United Nations also agree that their 
policy in respect of the territories to which this chapter applies, no less 
than in respect of their metropolitan areas, must be based on the general 
principle of good neighbourliness, due account being taken of the 
interests and well-being of the rest of the world, in social, economic and 
commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XIJ—INTERNATIONA!. SYSTEM 

Article 75. The United Nations shall establish under its authority 
an International Trusteeship System for the administration and super- 
vision of such territories as may be placed thereunder by subsequent 
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individual agreements. These territories are hereinafter referred to as 
Trust Territories. 

Article 76. The basic objectives of the Trusteeship System, in 
accordance with the purposes of the United Nations laid down in 
Article 1 of the present Charter, shall be: 

(a) To further international peace and security; 

(b) To promote the political, economic, social and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the Trust Territories, and their 
progressive development towards self-government or independence as 
may be appropriate to the particular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the people concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each trusteeship agreement; 

(c) To encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, 
and to encourage recognition of the interdependence of the peoples of 
the world; and 

(d) To ensure equal treatment in social, economic and commercial 
matters for all members of the United Nations and their nationals, 
and also equal treatment for the latter in the administration of justice, 
without prejudice to the attainment of the foregoing objectives and 
subject to the provisions of Article 80. 

Article 77. 1. The Trusteeship System shall apply to such terri- 
tories in the following categories as may be placed thereunder by means 
of trusteeship agreements: 

(a) Territories now held under mandate; 

(6) Territories which may be detached from enemy States as a result 
of the Second World War; and 

(c) Territories voluntarily placed under the system by States 
responsible for their administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which territories 
in the foregoing categories will be brought under the Trusteeship 
System and upon what terms. 

Article 78. The Trusteeship System shall not apply to territories 
which have become members of the United Nations, relationship 
among which shall be based on respect for the principle of sovereign 
equality. 

Article 79. ‘The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed 
under the Trusteeship System, including any alteration or amendment, 
shall be-agreed upon by the States directly concerned, including the 
mandatory power in the case of territories held under mandate by a 
member of the United Nations, and shall be approved as provided for in 
Articles 83 and 85. 

Article 80. 1. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trustee- 
ship agreements, made under Articles 77, 79 and 81, placing each 
territory under the Trusteeship System, and until such agreements 
have been concluded, nothing in this chapter shall be construed in or 
of itself to alter in any manner the rights whatsoever of any States or 
any peoples or the terms of existing international instruments to which 
members may respectively be parties. 
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2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not be interpreted as giving 
grounds for delay or postponement of the negotiation and conclusion 
of agreements for placing mandated and other territories under the 
Trusteeship System as provided for in Article 77. 

Article 81. The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the 
terms under which the Trust Territory will be administered and desig. 
nate the authority which will exercise the administration of the Trust 
Territory. Such authority, hereinafter called the Administering 
Authority, may be one or more States or the organization itself. 

Article 82, There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, 
a strategic area or areas which may include part or all of the Trust 
Territory to which the agreement applies, without prejudice to any 
special agreement or agreements made under Article 43. ; 

Article 83. 1. All functions of the United Nations relating to 
strategic areas, including the approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised by 
the Security Council. ; 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be applicable to 
the people of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the 
trusteeship agreements and without prejudice to security considera- 
tions, avail itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council to perform 
those functions of the United Nations under the Trusteeship System 
relating to political, economic, social, and educational matters in the 
strategic areas. 

Article 84. It shall be the duty of the Administering Authority to 
ensure that the Trust Territory shall play its part in the maintenance of 
international peace and security. ‘To this end the Administering 
Authority may make use of volunteer forces, facilities, and assistance 
from the Trust Territory in carrying out the obligations towards the 
Security Council undertaken in this regard by the Administering 
Authority, as well as for local defence and the maintenance of law and 
order within the Trust Territory. 

Article 85. 1. The functions of the United Nations with regard to 
trusteeship agreements for all areas designated as strategic, including 
the approval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their 
alteration or amendment, shall be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority of the 
General Assembly, shall assist the General Assembly in carrying out 
these functions. 


CHAPTER XII]—Tue TrusTeesHip Councit CoMPosITION 

Article 86. 1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the follow- 
ing members of the United Nations: 

(a) Those members administering Trust Territories; 

(6) Such of those members mentioned by name in Article 23 as are 
not administering Trust Territories; and 

(c) As many other members elected for three-year terms by the 
General Assembly as may be necessary to ensure that the total number 
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of members of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided between those 
members of the United Nations which administer Trust Territories 
and those which do not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate one 
specially qualified person to represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 87. 1. The General Assembly and, under its authority, the 
Trusteeship Council, in carrying out their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the Administering Authority; 

(6) Accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the 
Administering Authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective Trust Territories at 
times agreed upon with the Administering Authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity with the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88. 1. The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a question- 
naire on the political, economic, social, and educational advancement 
of the inhabitants of each Trust Territory, and the Administering 
Authority for each Trust Territory within the competence of the 
General Assembly shall make an annual report to the General Assembly 
upon the basis of such a questionnaire. 

2. The General Assembly may, when it deems necessary, itself exer- 
cise any of these functions and powers. 


VOTING 
Article 89. 1. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have 
one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by a 
majority of the members present and voting. 


PROCEDURE 

Article 90. 1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules 
procedure, including the method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in accordance 
with its rules, which shall include: provision for the convening of 
meetings on the request of a majority of its members. 

Article 91. The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail 
itself of the assistance of the Economic and Social Council and of the 
specialized agencies in regard to matters with which they are respec- 
tively concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV—THE INTERNATIONAL CouRT OF JUSTICE 

Article 92. The International Court of Justice shall be the principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations. It shall function in accordance 
with the annexed Statute, which is based upon the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and forms an integral part of 
the present Charter. 

Article 93. 1. All members of the United Nations are ipso facto 
parties to the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
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2. A state which is not a member of the United Nations may becom, 
a party to the Statute of the International Court of Justice on conditions 
to be determined in each case by the Genera: Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 94. 1. Each member of the United Nations undertakes to 
comply with the decision of the International Court of Justice in any 
case to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obligations incumbent 
upon it under a judgment rendered by the Court, the other party may 
have recourse to the Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, 
make recommendation or decide upon measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment. 

Article 95. Nothing in the present Charter shall prevent members 
of the United Nations from entrusting the solution of their differences 
to other tribunals by virtue of agreements already in existence or which 
may be concluded in the future. 

Article 96. 1. The General Assembly or the Security Council may 
request the International Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies, 
which may at any time be so authorized by the General Assembly, 
may also request advisory opinion of the Court on legal questions arising 
within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV—THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97. The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and 
such staff as the organization may require. The Secretary-General shall 
be appointed by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. He shall be the chief administrative officer of 
the organization. 

Article 98. The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all 
meetings of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, of the 
Economic and Social Council, and of the Trusteeship Council, and 
shall perform such other functions as are entrusted to him by these 
organs. The Secretary-General shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99. The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the 
Security Council any matter which in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

Article 100. 1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek or receive instructions from any 
Government or from any other authority external to the organization. 
They shall refrain from any action which might reflect on their position 
as international officials who are responsible only to the organization. 

2. Each member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the 
exclusively international character of the responsibilities of the 
Secretary-General and the staff and not to seek to influence them in the 
discharge of their responsibilities. 
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Article 101. 1. The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary- 
General under regulations established by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to the Economic 
- and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to 
~ other organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall form a part of 
the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and 
- in the determination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity 
of securing the highest standards of efficiency, competence and in- 
 tegrity. Due regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting the 
staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Article 102. 1. Every treaty and every international agreement 
entered into by any member of the United Nations after the present 
Charter comes into force shall as soon as possible be registered with 
the Secretariat and published by it. 

_ 2. No party to any such treaty or international agreement which has 
- not been registered in accordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 
of this Article may invoke that treaty or agreement before any organ of 
the United Nations. 

Article 103. In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the 
members of the United Nations under the present Charter and any 
other international obligations to which they are subject, their obliga- 
tions under the present Charter shall prevail. 

Article 104. The organization shall enjoy in the territory of each 

_ of its members such legal capacity as may be necessary for the exercise 

of its functions and the fulfilment of its purposes. 

_ Article 105. 1. The organization shall enjoy in the territory of each 
_ of its members such privileges and immunities as are necessary for the 
fulfilment of its purposes. 

_ 2. Representatives of the members of the United Nations and 
_ officials of the organization shall similarly enjoy such privileges and 
_ immunities as are necessary for the independent exercise of their 
_ functions in connexion with the organization. 

3. The General Assembly may make recommendations with a view 
_ to determining the details of the application of paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
_ this Article or may propose conventions to the members of the United 
Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII—TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 

Article 106. Pending the coming into force of such special agree- 

_ ments referred to in Article 43 as in the opinion of the Security Council 
_ enable it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under Article 42, 
the parties to the Four-Nation Declaration, signed at Moscow, October 
30, 1943, and France, shall, in accordance with the provisions of 
Paragraph § of that Declaration, consult with one another and as 
occasion arises with other members of the United Nations with a view 
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to such joint action on behalf of the organization as may be necessary 
fo. the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

Article 107. Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate o, 
preclude action, in relation to any State which during the Second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory to the present Charter, taken 
or authorized as a result of that war by the Governments having 
responsibility for such action. 


CuHapTER XVIII—AMENDMENTS 

Article 108. Amendments to the present Charter shall come into 
force for all members of the United Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the General Assembly 
and ratified in accordance with their respective constitutional processes 
by two-thirds of the members of the United Nations, including ali 
the permanent members of the Security Council. 

Article 109. 1. A general conference of the members of the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing the present Charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council. Each member shall have one vote in the conference, 

2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two- 
thirds vote of the conference shall take effect when ratified in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes by two-thirds of the 
members of the United Nations including all the permanent members 
of the Security Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before the tenth annual 
session of the General Assembly following the entry into force of the 
present Charter, the proposal to call such a conference shall be placed 
on the agenda of that session of the General Assembly, and the confer- 
ence shall be held if so decided by a majority vote of the members of 
the General Assembly and by a vote of any seven members of the 
Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX—RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 

Article 110. 1. The present Charter shall be ratified by the signa- 
tory States in accordance with their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the Government of the 
United States of America, which shall notify all the signatory States 
of each deposit as well as the Secretary-General of the organization 
when he has been appointed. 

3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the deposit of 
ratifications by the Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America, and by a majority of the 
other signatory States. A protocol of the ratifications deposited shall 
thereupon be drawn up by the Government of the United States of 
America which shall communicate copies thereof to all the signatory 
States. 
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4. The States signatory to the present Charter which ratify it after 
it has come into force will become original members of the United 
Nations on the date of the deposit of their respective ratifications. 

Article 111. The present Charter, of which the Chinese, English, 
French, Russian, and Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall remain 
deposited in the archives of the Government of the United States of 
America. Duly certified copies thereof shall be transmitted by that 
Government to the Governments of the other signatory States. 

In faith whereof the representatives of the United Nations have 
signed the present Charter. 

Done at the City of San Francisco the twenty-sixth day of June, one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-five. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs is an unofficial and non- 
political body, founded in 1920 to encourage and facilitate the scientific 
study of international questions. The Institute, as such, is precluded by 
the terms of its Charter from expressing an opinion on any aspect of 
international affairs. Any views expressed in this publication are, there- 
fore, not those of the Institute. 
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